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A  Decade  of  Educational  Progress  in  North 
Carolina,  1901-1910 


The  following  statistical  tables  have  been  carefully  tabulated 
from  the  official  reports  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction for  the  decade  1901-1910.  The  following  is  a  summary  of 
the  facts  from  these  tables,  indicative  of  the  progress  in  the  rural 
elementary  public  schools  during  the  decade: 

1.  The  annual  expenditures  for  elementary  rural  schools  has  been 
increased  from  $1,018,157.34  to  $2,126,695.50— more  than  doubled. 

2.  The  average  term  of  the  rural  white  schools  has  been  increased 
from  76  to  93  days,  nearly  one  school  month. 

3.  The  value  of  rural  schoolhouses  and  grounds  has  been  in- 
creased from  $1,146,000  to  $3,094,416,  nearly  trebled. 

4.  Three  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  new  schoolhouses 
have  been  built  since  1902,  more  than  one  a  day  for  every  day  in 
every  year. 

5.  Expenditures  for  salaries  of  white  rural  school  teachers  have 
been  increased  from  $621,927.97  to  $1,126,059.83,  nearly  doubled. 

6.  The  average  monthly  salary  of  white  rural  teachers  has  been 
increased  from  $25.39  to  $34.47,  and  the  average  annual  salary  from 
$98.77  to  $159.79,  an  increase  of  more  than  60  per  cent  in  the  annual 
salary. 

7.  The  enrollment  in  the  white  schools  has  been  increased  from 
293,868  to  360,121,  an  increase  of  22  per  cent.  The  total  white  school 
population  of  the  State  has  increased  less  than  11  per  cent. 

8.  The  average  daily  attendance  in  the  white  schools  has  been 
increased  from  166,500  to  235,872,  an  increase  of  more  than  41 
per  cent. 

9.  The  number  of  rural  white  school  teachers  has  been  increased 
from  5,570  to  7,047,  an  increase  of  1,477. 

10.  The  expenditures  for  salaries  of  county  superintendents  have 
been  increased  from  $23,596.85  to  $78,071.75;  the  average  annual 
salary  of  the  county  superintendent  has  been  increased  from  $243.27 
to  $796.65. 

11.  The  number  of  special  local  tax  districts  has  been  increased 
from  18  to  1,167.  In  1910  about  $300,000  was  raised  by  local  tax- 
ation for  the  rural  schools.  Nearly  $900,000  was  raised  by  local 
taxation  for  the  rural  and  city  schools. 

12.  Since  1905  the  number  of  rural  schools  having  more  than  one 
teacher  has  been  increased  from  851  to  1,355.  No  report  of  this 
previous  to  1905. 
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13.  The  number  of  rural  libraries  has  been  increased  from  472  to 
2,772.  In  addition,  914  supplementary  libraries  have  been  estab- 
lished. These  libraries  contain  265,752  volumes  of  well-selected 
books,  costing  $96,870. 

14.  Since  1907,  when  the  rural  high  school  law  was  passed,  202 
rural  public  high  schools  have  been  established  in  93  counties,  in 
which  were  enrolled  in  1911  nearly  7,000  country  boys  and  girls. 

These  tables  also  show  a  corresponding  progress  in  the  city  schools 
along  all  these  lines.  I  have  not  summarized  the  facts,  however, 
as  to  the  city  schools  for  fear  of  making  this  summary  too  long. 

These  facts  show  that  during  the  past  decade  there  has  been  con- 
tinuous progress  along  all  lines  in  the  rural  school  system  of  the 
State.  The  physical  equipment  of  the  schools  has  been  improved 
until  the  value  of  the  school  property  has  been  trebled,  a  comfortable 
new  modern  schoolhouse  having  been  built  for  every  day  in  the  year. 
There  has  been  corresponding  progress  in  the  equipment  of  public 
schoolhouses. 

In  1910  more  than  2,000  public  schoolhouses  were  equipped  with 
patent  desks.  A  State  loan  fund  for  building  and  improving  public 
schoolhouses,  now  aggregating  about  $600,000,  and  increasing  annu- 
ally at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  in  addition  to  the  annual  increment 
from  sale  of  swamp  lands,  has  been  established  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  swamp  lands  belonging  to  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. This  fund  will  aid  materially  in  taking  care  of  the  future 
needs  for  building  and  equipment. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  table  and  the  summary,  there  has  been 
a  continuous  increase  in  the  salaries  of  teachers,  annual  and 
monthly;  in  the  salaries  of  county  superintendents,  requiring  them 
to  devote  more  time  to  better  supervision  of  the  schools;  a  large 
increase  in  the  enrollment  and  average  daily  attendance  in  the 
rural  schools — much  larger  per  cent  of  increase  in  both  enrollment 
and  attendance  than  in  the  school  population — clearly  indicating 
a  growth  in  educational  interest  and  sentiment.  The  number  of 
rural  white  teachers  has  been  increased  1,477,  and  the  number  of 
schools  having  more  than  one  teacher  has  been  rapidly  increased 
each  year.  This,  of  course,  means  a  decided  increase  in  elSciency 
of  instruction.  There  has  been  a  decided  increase  in  the  average 
length  of  the  rural  school  term.  The  reports,  however,  for  1911 
and  1912,  when  compiled,  will  show  a  much  larger  increase  in  this 
on  account  of  the  increase  of  the  tax  for  elementary  schools  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  valuation  of 
property  in  1911,  which,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Corporation 
Commission,  ought  to  increase  the  elementary  school  fund  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1912,  at  least  $350,000. 
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SUPERVISOB  OF  BURAL  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  ADDED  TO  STATE  DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  further  improvement  of  the  elementary  schools  we  have, 
through  the  generosity  of  the  Peabody  Board  and  the  Southern 
Education  Board,  secured  a  competent  Supervisor  of  Rural  Ele- 
mentary Schools,  giving  his  entire  time,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  to  aiding  teachers, 
county  superintendents,  and  school  committeemen  in  improving  the 
country  schools. 

INCREASE    IN    NUMBER    AND   EFFICIENCY    OF    NORMAL    SCHOOLS. 

The  normal  schools  for  the  preparation  and  improvement  of  the 
teachers  of  the  elementary  schools  have  also  been  increased  in 
number  and  eflaciency.  The  elementary  schools  can  not  be  improved 
by  physical  equipment  and  longer  terms  alone.  It  is  neither  wise 
nor  economical  to  spend  more  money  on  them  unless  we  spend  a 
proportionate  amount,  at  least,  at  the  same  time  for  providing  ade- 
quate facilities  for  improving  the  teachers  of  the  elementary  schools 
in  scholarship  and  special  training,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  make 
better  schools  and  justify  the  increased  expenditure  of  money  for 
larger  salaries  and  longer  terms. 

SUPERVISION     OF     TEACHER    TRAINING ^INCREASED     FACILITIES    FOR     HOME 

STUDY  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  IMPROVEMENT  OF  TEACHERS. 

For  the  further  professional  improvement  of  the  elementary  school 
teachers  there  has  been  added  to  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  a  Supervisor  of  Teacher-Training,  who  is  devoting 
most  of  his  time  to  the  direction  of  the  County  Institutes,  County 
Teachers'  Associations,  and  Teachers'  Reading  Circles.  These  have 
been  most  effective  agencies  for  the  improvement,  through  home 
study,  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  rural  school  teachers  that  can  not 
be  reached  by  the  normal  schools  and  colleges. 

RURAL   HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

In  addition  to  this  growth  and  improvement  in  the  elementary 
part  of  our  school  system  during  this  decade  there  has  been  added 
the  frame  work  at  least  of  the  second  story  of  our  public  educa- 
tional structure,  by  making  a  reasonable  provision  for  secondary 
education  in  a  system  of  State  and  county  rural  public  high  schools. 
These  are  necessary  to  furnish  a  stimulus  and  incentive  to  the  ele- 
mentary schools  and  a  connecting  link  with  the  colleges,  the  Uni- 
versity, and  normal  schools.  It  would  not  have  been  wise  or  eco- 
nomical to  have  spent  all  of  our  money  for  public  education  upon 
the  elementary  schools  before  making  some  proportionate  provision 
for  secondary  and  collegiate  education  for  preparation  for  leadership. 
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and  for  the  elevation  of  the  average  of  intelligence  of  citizenship 
above  the  low  level  of  mere  elementary  instruction. 

In  a  democracy  it  is  nothing  short  of  a  crime  to  shut  in  the  face 
of  any  generation  of  children  the  door  of  hope  for  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  higher  as  well  as  elementary  education.  Had  we  waited 
to  complete  and  perfect  the  elementary  part  of  our  system  before 
beginning,  at  least,  the  secondary  and  collegiate  parts  of  the  system, 
we  would  have  wronged  a  whole  generation  of  children,  we  would 
have  been  guilty  of  educational  shortsightedness  and  folly  such  as 
no  progressive  State  or  country  has  been  guilty  of  in  modern  times; 
we  would  have  doomed  a  whole  generation  to  a  low  level  of  intelli- 
gence and  citizenship. 

PROPORTIOXATE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ALL  PARTS   OF  A  COMPLETE  EDUCATIONAL 

SYSTEM. 

If  our  people  are  wise  and  just  they  must  construct  a  complete 
educational  system — elementary,  secondary,  vocational,  collegiate — 
developing  it  symmetrically,  proportionately,  and  cotemporaneously 
in  all  its  parts  according  to  their  ability.  This  we  have  been  trying 
to  do.  .  If  perchance  some  mistakes  have  been  made  in  the  propor- 
tionate development  let  us  correct  the  mistakes  by  increasing  where 
the  need  is  greatest,  not  by  destroying  or  weakening  one  necessary 
part  to  build  up  another.  The  educational  task  of  the  future  is  the 
proportionate  development  of  all  the  parts  of  a  complete  educa- 
tional system.  The  State  has  already  laid  the  foundations  and  pre- 
pared the  frame  work  of  every  part  of  this  system.  It  is  able  to 
continue  the  proportionate  development  of  all  its  parts. 

To  put  all  of  the  money  into  the  elementary  schools,  that  cover 
only  seven  grades  of  work,  and  none  into  the  other  necessary  parts 
of  a  complete  educational  system  would  be  about  as  wise  as  to 
force  all  the  blood  of  the  body  into  the  feet  and  lower  limbs  and 
leave  none  for  the  head  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  For  best 
results  in  the  growth  and  development  of  a  complete  educational 
system,  as  in  the  growth  and  development  of  a  man's  body,  all  the 
parts  thereof  must  grow  and  develop  proportionately  at  the  same 
time.  The  following  Scriptural  quotation  is  peculiarly  applicable  to 
my  conception  of  a  complete  and  adequate  school  system: 

"For  the  body  is  not  one  member,  but  many. 

"If  the  foot  shall  say,  Because  I  am  not  the  hand  I  am  not  of  the 
body;  is  it  therefore  not  of  the  body? 

"And  if  the  ear  shall  say.  Because  I  am  not  the  eye,  I  am  not  of 
the  body;  is  it  therefore  not  of  the  body? 

"If  the  whole  body  were  an  eye,  where  were  the  hearing;  if  the 
whole  were  hearing,  where  were  the  smelling? 

"But  now  hath  God  set  the  members  every  one  of  them  in  the  body 
as  it  hath  pleased  Him. 
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"And  if  they  were  all  one  member,  where  were  the  body? 
"And  now  they  are  many  members,  yet  but  one  body. 
"And  the  eye  can  not  say  unto  the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of  thee; 
nor  again  the  head  to  the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of  you." 

This  is  the  Lord's  way  of  growing  men,  and  the  same  method  is 
illustrated  in  all  the  works  of  creation.  Men  are  wisest  when  they 
follow  Divine  precept  and  example.  Let  us  not  have  a  system  of 
education  that  will  be  all  feet  or  all  head,  or  with  feet  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  head  and  body.  Either  would  be  as  great  a  mon- 
strosity as  a  man  all  feet  or  all  head.  Let  all  the  parts  be  developed 
proportionately  and  symmetrically  in  a  complete  and  effective  unit, 
each  helping  the  other  and  all  helping  the  whole.  The  man  or  men 
upon  whom  rests  the  responsibility  of  the  development  of  an  effect- 
ive educational  system  must  see  things  clearly,  see  them  whole,  and 
see  them  in  their  proper  proportions. 

A    SIX-MOXTHS'    ELEMENTARY    RURAL    SCHOOL    TERM    THE    NEXT    SUPREME 

NECESSITY. 

I  believe  that  a  six-months'  term  in  the  elementary  schools  is  a 
necessity  now,  to  maintain  the  proportion  and  symmetry  of  the 
parts  of  the  whole  and  to  do  equal  justice  to  all.  The  State  is,  in 
my  opinion,  able  to  provide  this  without  decreasing  in  eflSciency 
the  other  important  and  necessary  parts  of  the  system.  This,  then, 
is  the  next  prime  necessity  in  the  development  of  our  system,  and 
towards  its  accomplishment  all  friends  of  education  should  labor 
unremittingly,  unitedly,  and  uncompromisingly. 

I  believe  that  the  reports  for  1912,  when  compiled,  taking  into 
consideration  the  increase  of  $350,000  in  the  elementary  school  fund, 
resulting  from  the  increase  of  two  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars 
valuation  of  property  in  the  regular  school  tax  by  the  act  of  1911> 
will  bring  the  average  school  term  of  the  State  to  about  five  months. 
The  number  of  counties  needing  aid  from  the  second  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  for  a  four-months'  school  term  this  year  has  been  de- 
creased by  the  increased  school  tax  and  the  increased  assessment  of 
property  from  66  to  51  counties.  In  the  other  49  counties  the  length 
of  the  rural  school  term  has  been  largely  increased.  It  is  likely, 
therefore,  that  we  may  be  easily  in  sight  of  a  minimum  school  term 
of  six  months  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  without 
an  unreasonable  increase  in  the  State  appropriation  or  tax  for  the 
elementary  schools. 

The  three  following  methods  of  increasing  the  elementary  school 
term  to  a  minimum  of  six  months  are  suggested  for  careful  con- 
sideration: 

1.  The  distribution  of  the  entire  public  school  fund  from  the  State 
Treasury  as  a  State  fund,  equalizing  the  school  term  in  every  county. 
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and  a  suflBcient  increase  in  that  tax  to  provide  a  six-months'  term  in 
every  district  of  every  county. 

2.  A  continuation  of  the  present  plan  of  retaining  in  each  county 
the  school  taxes  paid  by  that  county,  and  a  sufficient  increase  in  the 
special  State  appropriation  for  public  schools  to  bring  the  minimum 
term  in  each  school  district  of  the  weak  counties  to  six  instead  of 
four  months.  This  would,  of  course,  necessitate  an  increase  in  the 
State  revenues  by  taxation  or  otherwise  sufficient  to  meet  this  in- 
creased expenditure. 

3.  A  special  State  school  tax  on  ail  property  and  polls  similar  to 
the  pension  tax  in  addition  to  the  twenty-cent  school  tax  levied  by 
each  county  to  provide  a  permanent  equalizing  State  school  fund 
apportioned  from  the  State  Treasury,  to  bring  the  school  term  in 
every  school  district  to  at  least  six  months.  This  would  provide 
a  permanent  fund,  constantly  increasing  with  the  increasing  wealth 
and  the  increasing  school  population  of  the  State,  and  would  also 
provide  the  permanent  machinery  for  raising  the  money.  It  would 
not,  therefore,  be  affected  in  any  way  by  the  biennial  scramble  for 
increased  appropriations  by  public  institutions  of  all  sorts  out  of  a 
treasury  usually  depleted. 

The  first  plan  would  increase  the  school  fund  by  increasing  the 
school  tax  and  distributing  the  whole  from  the  State  Treasury  as 
a  State  tax  to  equalize  school  terms  in  all  counties  to  six  months; 
the  second  would  increase  the  State  tax  to  increase  the  State  revenue 
sufficiently  to  provide  a  special  appropriation  to  lengthen  the  school 
term  in  all  the  weak  counties  to  six  months;  the  third  would  pro- 
vide a  special  equalizing  elementary  State  school  fund  by  levying 
on  all  property  and  polls  an  annual  specific  special  State  tax  similar 
to  the  special  tax  for  pensions.  Which  is  the  wiser  plan  must  be 
determined  by  the  law  makers  after  careful  consideration  and  cal- 
culation. By  one  plan  or  the  other  we  can  and  must  bring  the  term 
to  a  minimum  of  six  months  as  soon  as  possible  without  crippling 
the  other  important  interests  of  the  State.  Longer  terms  could  still 
be  provided  by  local  taxation  as  heretofore. 

J.   Y.  JOYNER, 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 
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TABLE  I. 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES. 


Year 

Rural 

City 

Total 

1901. 

$    1,018,157.34 
1,196,161.44 

$      *230  000  00 

«      1    9Aa.   ItiT  31 

1902 

2do  onn  on              i  i^R  iri  id 

1903.... 

1,293,347.89                   290,000.00                1,583,347.89 
1,391,295.33                   375,000.00                1,766,295.33 
1,426,552.54        1            529,224.36        j        1,955,776.90 
1,480,287.03       '           810  7fifi.  12              2  2fli  nss  is 

1904  ... 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1,680,500.13 
1,876,226.05 
2,029,023.77 
2,126,695.50 

773,290.69        i        2,453,790.82 
1,081  934.14        1        2  QUR  IfWl  10 

1908 

1909 

1, 040, 236. 59 
1,052,255.00 

3,069,260.36 
3, 178, 950. 50 

1910 

♦Approximate, 
prior  to  1902. 


The  State  Educational  Reports  contained  no  figures  for  city  schools 


TABLE  II. 
RURAL  SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  TEACHING  AND  SUPERVISION. 


Year 

For  Rural 

White 
Teachers 

For  Rural 
Colored 
Teachers 

For  County 

Super- 
intendents 

Total  for  Su- 
pervision and 
Rural  Teaching 

1901 

$    621,927.97 
707, 184. 94 
741,751.45 
771, 716. 72 
783, 823. 42 
821,552.69 
902,171.26 
952,445.93 
1,037,442.78 
1,126,059.83 

$219,561.39 
238,378.87 
241,845.44 
234,925.59 
214, 951. 91 
212,293.85 
224, 859. 93 
221, 826. 85 
227,512.98 
229,519.20 

$  23,596.85 
34,483.83 
39,852.45 
49,26L90 
53,024.14 
57,187.01 
62, 522. 87 
67,183.82 
71,910.32 
78,071.75 

1    865,086.21 
980,047.64 
1,023,449.34 
1.055,904.21 
1,051.799.47 
1,091,033.55 
1,189,554.06 
1.241,456.60 
1,336,866.08 
1,433,650.78 

1902 

1903. 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907. 

1908  . 

1909 

1910.. 

10 
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TABLE  III. 

RURAL  AND  CITY  SCHOOL  POPULATION  AND  ENROLLMENT  BASED  ON 

CENSUS. 


Year 

White 
School 
Popu- 
lation 

Colored 
School 
Popu- 
lation 

Total 

White 
School 
Eiyroll- 

ment 

Colored 
School 
Enroll- 
ment 

Total 

Percent- 
age of 
Popu- 
lation 

Enrolled 

*1901 

448,304 
454, 655 

219,  677 
221   Q.'iS 

667, 981 
676, 613 
678. 955 

1 

293,868       141,316 
314,871  j    149,279 
319,682       157,317 
323,599  1     148,899 
325,290  1     148,821 
330,780       152,400 
332, 962       150, 965 
346,575       151.141 
360,775  1     160,427 
360,121        160.283 

435. 184 
464. 150 
476.999 
472.498 
474, 111 
483, 180 
483, 927 
497, 716 
521,202 
520.404 

65.1 

*1902 

68.6 

*1903 

457,  654  1    221, 301 

70,2 

1904 

462,639  i     221.545  1     684.184' 

69.1 

1905      - 

469. 646 
475,477 
479, 195 
483, 915 
490, 710 
497,077 

226,976       696, 662 _ 
231,051  j    706,528" 
230,414  [     709,609 
231,801       715,716 
236,855       727, 565  _ 
238,091       735.168' 

68.1 

1906- 

68.3 

1907 

68.1 

1908— 

69.5 

1909 

71.5 

1910 

70.8 

' 

*The  Statistics  for  1901-1904,  inclusive,  are  only  approximately  correct  for  enrollment. 
Reports  from  city  schools  for  these  years  were  not  complete. 


TABLE  IV. 
LENGTH  OF  SCHOOL  TERM  IN  DAYS. 


White 

Colored 

» 
Year 

Average 

Average 

Average 

■ 
Average 

Average 

Average 

Term 

Term 

Term 

Term 

Term 

Term 

Rural 

City 

in  All 

Rural 

City 

In  All 

Schools 

Schools 

Schools 

Schools 

Schools 

Schools 

1901.- 

76 

170 

86 

69 

160 

79 

1902.. 

80 

170 

90 

73 

164 

83 

1903 

82 

170 

91 

76 

165 

86 

1904.... 

84 

170 

93 

79 

167 

89 

1905 

85 

171 

94 

81 

168 

91 

1906. 

86 

171 

96 

82 

167 

92 

1907 

88 

168 

99 

81 

168 

90 

1908 

89 

166 

100 

82 

163 

93 

1909........ 

93 
93 

176 
175 

105 
105 

81 
82 

161 
165 

92 

1910 

94 

An  examination  of  the  above  tables  will  show  an  increase  of 
of  term  of  white  schools  and  20  per  cent  in  the  length  of  colored. 


per  cent  in  the  length 
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TABLE  V. 
SCHOOL  HOUSES  AND  VALUE. 


Year 

White 
School 
Houses 

Colored 
School 
Houses 

Total 
School 
Houses 

Value 

White 

School 

Property 

Value 
Colored 

School 
Property 

Total 

Value 

School 

Property 

1901 

5,049 
5,028 
5,000 
4,999 
5,011 
5,053 
5,106 
5,104 
5,189 
5,156 

2,265 
2,236 
2,188 
2,202 
2,198 
2,201 
2,182 
2,178 
2,212 
2,194 

7,314 
7,264 
7,188 
7,201 
7,209 
7,254 
7,288 
7,282 
7,401. 
7.350 

$      880,000 
950,000 
1,025,000 
1,168,000 
1,390,977 
1,610,095 
1,876,451 
2, 170, 394 
2,487,614 
2,706,911 

$266,000 
268,000 
270,000 
271,000 
273,368 
299,859 
326,829 
338,277 
359,384 
387,505 

$  1  146  000 

1902      . 

1,218,000 

1903 

1,295,000 

1904 

1,439,000 

1905 

1,664,345 

1906 

1,909,954 

1907 

2, 203, 280 

1908. - 

1909 

2,508,671 
2, 846, 998 

1910 

3,094,416 

1900 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 


40 

28 

68 

104 

63 

167 

122 

71 

193 

143 

82 

225 

164 

91 

255    I 

173 

96 

269 

169 

90 

259 

$  485, 000 
1,321,135 
1, 589, 500 
1,761,229 
2,111,861 
•2, 303, 926 
2,478,610 


95,000 
197,438 
225, 600 
285, 920 
296, 780 
284, 865 
289, 943 


580,000 
1,518,573 
1,815,100 
2, 047, 149 
2,408,641 
2, 588, 791 
2, 768, 610 


The  total  value  of  school  property  in  1901  was  approxim  ately  $1, 
$5,863,026— a  gain  of  $4,063,026,  in  ten  years. 


1,000;  in  1910  it  was 
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TABLE  VI. 
NEW  RURAL  SCHOOL  HOUSES  BUILT. 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Total  Number 

Year 

Houses  Built, 

Houses  Built, 

New  Houses 

White 

Colored 

Built 

1901 

63 

45 

108 

1902 

278 

51 

329 

1903 

295 

52 

347 

1904 

307 

39 

346 

1905 

340 

49 

389 

1906 - 

359 

74 

433 

1907 -. 

303 

72 

375 

1908.. 

324 

80 

404 

1909 

284 

72 

356 

1910 

280 

89 

369 

From  1902  to  1910,  inclusive,  there  was  built  on  an  average  more  than  one  schoolhouse 
for  every  day,  including  Sundays,  during  the  period. 


TABLE  VII. 
SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS 


Rural 

City 

Year 

White 

Colored 

White 

Colored 

Average 

Monthly 

Salary 

Average 
Yearly 
Salary 

Average 

Monthly 

Salary 

Average 
Yearly 
Salary 

Average 

Monthly 

Salary 

Average 
Yearly 
Salary 

Average 

Monthly 

Salary 

Average 
Yearly 
Salary 

1901.... 
1902 

$25.39 
26.78 
28.36 
29.04 
29.46 
30.24 
31.40 
32.24 
32.32 
34.47 

$  98. 77 
110.06 
119. 11 
123. 42 
125. 21 
130.07 
139.28 
143.84 
149.81 
159. 79 

$  22.06 
22.19 
23.63 
22.26 
21.20 
21.78 
23.20 
22.48 
22.92 
23.48 

$  79.85 
84.54 
92.39 
89.04 
89.08 
89.34 
94.75 
92.35 
93.09 
95.91 

$ 

$....... 

« 

$.- 

1903 

1904 



1 

. 

1905.... 
1906.... 
1907... . 
1908.... 
1909.... 
1910.... 

39.94 
41.40 
42.00 
45.04 
42.50 
42.72 

341.57 
351.91 
353.39 
374.84 
373. 69 
374. 12 

29.62 

28.48 

30.20 

30.20 

29.87  . 

30.64 

105. 10 
107.28 
252. 97 
246. 88 
240. 94 
252.45 

The  figures  for  city  schools  can  not  be  obtained  for  the  years  1901-1904,  inclusive. 


Peogress  in  ^obth  Carolina. 
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TABLE  VIII. 
AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE.  RURAL  AND  CITY  SCHOOLS. 


Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

WUte 

Colored 

Total 

Enroll- 

EnroU- 

Enroll- 

Average 

Average 

Average 

ment 

ment 

ment 

Year 

Daily 

Daily 

Daily 

in  Daily 

in  Daily 

in  Daily 

Attend- 

Attend- 

Attend- 

Attend- 

Attend- 

Attend- 

ance 

ance 

ance 

ance 
White 

ance 
Colored 

ance,  All 
Schools 

1901 .— 

166,500 

78,700 

245.200 

59 

58 

59 

1902 

174,552 

80,100 

354,652 

59 

58 

59 

1903 

182,500 

81,500 

264,000 

58 

57 

58 

1904 

189.600 

82.900 

272,500 

59 

56 

58 

1905 

196,898 

83,390 

280,288 

60 

57 

59 

1906 

205,517 

87,529 

293,046 

62 

58 

61 

1907 

208,157 

88,795 

296,952 

62.5 

58.8 

61.1 

1908 

220,371 

88,117 

308,488 

63.5 

58.3 

61.8 

1909 

240,879 

96.000 

335,969 

66.7 

59.2 

64.4 

1910 

235,872 

95.463 

331,335 

65.5 

59.5 

63.7 

The  figures  for  the  above  report  are  based  on  State  Educational  Reports  and  may  be 
regarded  as  accurate,  except  for  the  years  1901-'04,  inclusive. 


TABLE  IX. 
NUMBER  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 


White 

Colored 

Total 

Year 

No. 

Rural 

Teachers 

No. 

City 

Teachers 

Total 

No. 

Rural 

Teachers 

No. 

City 

Teachers 

Total 

White 

and 

Colored 

1901 

5,570 
.  5.750 
5,920 
6,130 
6,260 
6,316 
6,477 
6,650 
■     6,926 
7,047 

480 

492 

510 

690 

745 

870 

961 

1,125 

1,203 

1.322 

6,050 
6,242 
6.430 
6,820 
7,005 
7,186 
7,438 
7.775 
8,129 
8,369 

2.401 
2.405 
2,407 
2,409 
2,413 
2,367 
2,373 
2,402 
2,444 
2,393 

212 
220 
225 
250 
269 
318 
335 
373 
384 
400 

2,613 
2,625 
2,632 
2,659 
2,682 
2,685 
2,708 
2,775 
2,828 
2,793 

8,663 

1902 

8,867 

1903  .. 

9,062 

1904..  . 

9,479 

1905.... 

9,687 

1906 

9,871 

1907 

10,146 

1908 

10,550 

1909 

10,957 

1910 

11,162 

Total  gain  in  teachers  for  ten  years,  2,499. 

Prior  to  1905  the  State  reports  did  not  give  the  number  of  teachers.  The  figures  for 
1901-'04,  inclusive,  are  therefore  only  approximately  correct,  based  as  they  are,  partly  on 
the  United  States  Census  of  1890,  and  partly  on  data  obtained  from  newspapers  of  the 
period. 
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TABLE  X. 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  SALARY  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Average 
Year  Annual 

Salary 

1901 $243.27 

1902 355.50 

1903..-. 407.57 

1904 501.41 

1905 546.64 

1906 589.35 

1907 644.56 

1908... 692.62 

1909. -. 725.22 

1910 796.65 

An  examination  of  the  above  table  will  show  that  the  average  annual  salary  of  County 
Superintendents  has  more  than  trebled  during  the  decade. 

TABLE  XI. 
LOCAL  TAX-DISTRICTS. 


Year 

1900 

18 

1904 

" 

227 

1905- 

329 

1906... 

423 

1907 

"                       

587 

1908 

687 

1909 

975 

1910... 

995 

1911 

1167 

TABLE  XII. 
GROWTH  IN  SCHOOLS  HAVING  MORE  THAN  ONE  TEACHER. 


Year 

1901.- 

Number  of  schools  having  more  than  one  teacher 

1902....... 

1903 

<• 

1904 

" 

1905 

851 

1906 

950 

1907 

1,013 

1908 

1,139 

1909 

1,251 

1910  .. 

1,355 

Pkogress  in  !N'orth  Carolina. 
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TABLE  XIII. 
RURAL  LIBRARIES. 


Year 

Number  of 

Libraries 

Established 

Number  of 

Supplemental 

Libraries 

Volumes 

in 
Libraries 

Total 
Expenditures 
for  Libraries 

1902 

472 
434 
399 
342 
528 
597 

39,648 
36,456 
33,516 
28,728 
44,352 
50,148 
32,904 

$    14,160 

1904         

13,020 

1906        - 

11,970 

1908    



10,260 

1910 - 

15,840 

1911 

17,910 

1903-1911 -.- 

914 

13,710 

Total - 

2,772 

914 

265,752 

$    96,870 

The  library  law  was  passed  in  1901,  and  the  law  creating  supplemental  libraries  was 
passed  in  1903.  The  State  appropriates  $7,500  every  two  years  for  libraries,  which  allows 
six  original  and  six  supplemental  libraries  to  each  county  for  the  Jjiennial  period.  The 
State  gives  $10  toward  an  original  library,  and  $5  toward  a  supplemental,  the  county  and 
district  each  giving  a  like  amount.  Thus  an  original  library  costs  $30,  and  a  supplemental 
costs  $15 . 


TABLE  XIV. 
GROWTH  OF  TOWN  AND  CITY  SCHOOLS. 


Year 

Names  of  Towns  and  Cities 

1875-1899 

Greensboro,  Raleigh,  Salisbury,  Goldsboro,   Durham,  Char- 
lotte, Wilmington,  Winston,  Reidsville,  Asheville,  Concord, 
Statesville,  Shelby,  Tarboro,  Wilson,  Murphy,  High  Point, 
Washington,  New  Bern,  Waynesville,  Selma,  Kinston,  Albe- 
marle, Mount  Airy,  Gastonia,  Marion,  Cherryville     - 

V 

1901 

Burlington,  Lexington,  Thomasville,  Guilford  College,  Enfield, 
Sanford,    Rockingham,    Rocky    Mount,    Pilot    Mountain, 
Wesley,     Monroe,     Swan    Quarter,     Westfield,     Henderson, 

4' 

1903 

Graham,    Morganton,    Lenoir,    Pelham,    Hickory,    Edenton, 
Fayetteville,  Oxford,  Scotland  Neck,  LaGrange,  Williams- 
ton,  Roxboro,  Greenville,  Hamlet,  Maxton,  Roper,  Granite, 
Hope   Mills,    Henderson ville,   Ashboro,   Plymouth,   Wilkes- 
boro 

64 

1905 

Smithfield,  Haw  River,  Aulander,  Franklinton,  Louisburg,  Ruf- 
fin,    Youngsville,    Rhodhiss,    Weldon,    Troy,    Randleman, 
Clinton,  North  Wilkesboro,  Lucama,  Mooresville.- 

79 

1907 

Biscoe,  Bryson  City,  Cameron,  Elizabeth  City,  Gibsonville, 
Glen    Alpine,    Hendersonville,    Lilesville,    Highland,    lola, 
Madison,  Mocksville,  Pinnacle,  Roanoke  Rapids,  Rutherford- 
ton,  Swan  Quarter,  Wadesboro,  Windsor,  Wise,  Zebulon 

Beaufort,   Belhaven,   Chapel   Hill,   Columbia,   Dunn,  Elkin, 
Enfield,  Franklin,  Kernersville,  King's  Mountain,  Laurin- 
burg,  Littleton,  Marshville,  Milton,   Mt.   Holly,  Old  Fort, 
Troy,  Wakelon,  Warsaw 

1909 

99 

118 

16 
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TABLE  XV. 
PER  CAPITA  AMOUNT  AVAILABLE  FOR  EACH  CHILD. 


Year 

Rural 

City 

North  Carolina 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1 

1904 

1 

1905 

$1.93 
2.03 
2.30 
2.59 
3.88 
3.92 

$5.66 
5.80 
5.82 
6.36 
8.32 
9.05 

$2  42 

1906 

2  63 

1907 

2  85 

1908 

3  25 

1909 

4  69 

1910 

4  82 

The  figures  for  the  years  1901-1904,  inclusive,  are  not  given  because  of  their  inaccuracy. 


TABLE  XVI. 
PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Year 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Schools 

Schools 

Ending 

High 

Pupils 

Expenditures 

Having 

Having  Less 

June  30th 

Schools 

Enrolled 

Four-Year 

Than  Four- 

<■ 

Course 

Year  Course 

1908 

145 

3,949 

$91,415.99 

9 

136 

1909 

160 

5.282 

112,985.63 

2 

158 

1910 

170 

5,775 

127,054.88 

10 

160 

1911. 

177 

6,514 

137,666.58 

20 

157 

1912    - 

202 

- 

1 

The  public   high  schools  went  into  operation  in  the  year  1907-1908. 
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